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KARMA AND NIRVANA. 

ARE THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINES NIHILISTIC? 

BUDDHISM is generally characterised as a religion without a 
belief in God and the human soul, without the hope of a future 
existence, pessimistic and desolate, looking upon life as an ocean of 
suffering, quietistic in ethics, and finding comfort only in the expec- 
tation of a final extinction in nothingness. Now, it is true that 
Buddhists, with the exception of some less important heretical sects, 
do not believe in a personal God ; but, while on the one hand, there 
are many faithful Christians who look upon the theistic dogma merely 
as the symbolical expression of a deeper truth, on the other hand, the 
Buddhists believe not only in the Sambhoga Kaya which is an equiv- 
alent of the Christian God-idea, but even in a trinity of Sambh6ga 
Kaya, Nirmana Kaya, and DharmaKaya, bearing a close resemblance 
to the Christian conception of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Further, 
it is undeniable that Buddhists do not believe in the atman or Self 
which is the Brahman philosophers' definition of soul, but they do 
not deny the existence of mind and the continuance of man's spiritual 
existence after death. Men trained in Western modes of thought, 
however, are so accustomed to their own terminology that Eastern 
thinkers, when using expressions denying the allegoric terms of 
Christian thought, are suspected of negativism. Even Western 
thinkers who have ceased to be believers in Christianity fail to see 
the positive aspect of the Buddhist world-conception, and we are 
again and again confronted with the refrain ; If Buddha's doctrine is 
not nihilism, it practically amounts to nihilism. 
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Benfey says in the preface to his translation of the "Pantscha 
Tantra": 

"The very bloom of the intellectual life of India (whether it found expression 
in Brahmanical or Buddhist works) proceeded substantially from Buddhism, and is 
contemporaneous with the epoch in which Buddhism flourished ; — that is to say, 
from the third century before Christ to the sixth century after Christ. Taking its 
stand upon that principle, said to have been proclaimed by Buddhism in its earliest 
years, ' that only that teaching of the Buddha's is true which contraveneth not sound 
reason,'* the autonomy of man's Intellect was, we may fairly say, effectively ac- 
knowledged ; the whole relation between the realms of the knowable and of the un- 
knowable was subjected to its control ; and notwithstanding that the actual reason- 
ing powers, to which the ultimate appeal was thus given, were in fact then not 
altogether sound, yet the way was pointed out by which Reason could, under more 
favorable circumstances, begin to liberate itself from its failings. We are already 
learning to value, in the philosophical endeavors of Buddhism, the labors, some- 
times indeed quaint, but aiming at thoroughness and worthy of the highest respect, 
of its severe earnestness in inquiry. From the prevailing tone of our work, and still 
more so from the probable Buddhist origin of those other Indian story-books which 
have hitherto become known to us, it is clear that, side by side with Buddhistic 
earnestness, the merry jests of light, and even frivolous poetry and conversation, 
preserved the cheerfulness of life." 

This description does not show Buddhism in a gloomy light, and 
it is different from what people usually imagine it to be. 

In spite of the innumerable exuberances of modern Buddhism, 
its power and possibilities are still great mainly because it enjoins on 
its devotees the free exercise of their reasoning powers. Among all 
religious men Buddhists more than others appear to be at the same 
time full of religious zeal and also open to conviction. We read 
in Charles D. B. Mill's book "Buddha and Buddhism," p. 76 : 

"The Regent of Lhassa declared perpetually to the Catholic missionaries Hue 
and Gabet, as they tell us, ' Your religion is like our own, the truths are the same ; 
we differ only in the explanation [exposition] . Amid all that you have seen and 
heard in Tartary and Thibet you must have found much to condemn ; but you are 
to remember that many errors and superstitions that you may have observed, have 
been introduced by ignorant Lamas, but are rejected by intelligent Buddhists. ' ' He 
admitted between us and himself only two points where there was disagreement — 
the origin of the world and the transmigration of souls.' ' Let us examine them both 

* Wassiliew, Der Buddhismus , etc. , p. 68. 
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together,' said he to them again, 'with care and sincerity; if yours is the best, we 
will accept it ; how could we refuse you ? If, on the other hand, ours is best, I 
doubt not you will be alike reasonable, and follow that.' " 

Now it is strange that in those two points which constitute the 
main differences between Buddhism and Christianity, viz. creation 
and the nature of the soul, modern science, represented exclusively 
by scientists educated in Christian schools and with a Christian 
tradition of two millenniums, will certainly side with Buddhism. 
There is scarcely any one among our scientists who would be wil- 
jing to endorse a creation out of nothing, and among our prominent 
psychologists few only will be found who adhere to the dualistic 
soul-conception which assumes the existence of a psychic agent be- 
hind the facts of soul-life. Nevertheless our popular conception of 
a Creator-God and an ego-soul are so deeply rooted in the minds of 
our people that, as a rule, they still consider these two ideas as the 
indispensable foundations of all religion. 

We intend here briefly to review the fundamental conceptions 
of Buddhism, and hope to prove that although its doctrines of the 
soul and of Nirvana may to Western minds appear to be the equiva- 
lent of nihilism, they certainly are not nihilism if we take the trouble 
to look at them from the Buddhist standpoint. And far from being 
pessimistic in the Western sense of pessimism, the Buddhist pos- 
sesses a cheerful disposition which in this world of tribulation lifts 
him above pain and suffering. 

THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF THE SOUL. 

Soul was identified by Brahmanical philosophers with the at- 
man, the self, the ego, or the ego-consciousness, viz., that something 
in man which says "I." This atman was conceived as a metaphys- 
ical entity behind man's sensations, thoughts, and other activities. 
Not the eye sees, they said, but the seer in the eye ; not the ear 
hears, but the hearer in the ear ; not the tongue tastes, but the taster 
in the tongue ; not the nose smells, but the smeller in the nose ; not 
the mind thinks, but the thinker in the mind ; not the feet walk and 
the hands act, but the actor in the hands and the feet. The mys- 
terious being in man which says "I am this person, I possess eyes, 
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ears, nose, tongue, hands and feet, I see, hear, smell, taste, feel the 
contact of bodies, walk and act," is said to be the agent of man's 
activity. This " I " or the ego of the soul, the agent of man's activ- 
ity, is called the atman or self ; and in so far as the existence of the 
atman is denied by Buddha, Buddhism teaches that there is no soul. 

When Buddhists speak of the soul, they mean the Brahmanical 
atman. When they mean what we would call soul, they speak of 
mind ; and Buddhism, far from denying the existence of mind, only 
replaces the dualistic conception of Brahmanical philosophy by a 
monistic soul-theory, which in the course of time naturally developed 
the doctrine that there is nothing but mind. 

The phrase "there is nothing but mind," reminds us of Clif- 
ford's dictum : Everything that exists is mind-stuff ; and it may be 
explained as follows : All outside things appear to us as matter mov- 
ing in space ; so we appear to other beings as matter moving in 
space ; we appear to be body to our own and to other people's 
senses ; but in ourselves we feel our existence as that which we call 
mind or soul. Body is that as which mind or soul appears. Our body 
consisting of the same material as the things of the surrounding 
world and having originated therefrom, we conclude that all the 
world consists of the same material. All that which appears to us 
as matter can, if it but assume the proper form, become such minds 
as we are ; in a word : all existence is spiritual, or more exactly 
speaking, psychical.* 

The psychology of Buddhism is briefly laid down in the first 
verse of the Dhammapada : 



* In a partial accommodation to the Buddhist usage of terms, who, as a rule, 
translate dtman with "soul" and that which we would call " soul," i. e., the totality 
of our thoughts, sensations, and aspirations with "mind," we speak here of "soul 
or mind." Otherwise, and according to a stricter usage of terms we propose to make 
a distinction. When speaking of "soul," we mean mainly the feeling or sentient 
element of man's existence ; when of mind, we think mainly of the intellectual and 
rational features with which the various feelings are endowed. Thus it would have 
been more proper for Clifford to say "soul-stufif" instead of "mind-stuff"; and 
the Buddhist doctrine, "everything is mind," should be expressed in the sentence : 
" Every reality which appears to sentient beings as objective, is in itself subjective ; 
we call it matter, but it is in itself potential feeling ; it can become sentient, it is 
soul, or better, soul-stuff." For details of definitions see Primer of Philosophy. 
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' ' All that we are, is the result of what we have thought : it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts." 

This shows that Buddhism does not deny the existence of the 
soul, if by soul is meant man's ideas, aspirations, and mental activi- 
ties. Buddhists declare that man's soul is not an indissoluble unit, 
not a transcendental self, but a compound. His physical and spiritual 
being consists of sangskaras,* i. e., of certain forms and formative 
faculties which, according to the law of Karma, preserve his exist- 
ence in the whirl of constant changes. Oldenberg translates the word 
sangskara by Gestaltung, and says in explanation of the term (p. 242, 
Engl. Transl.): 

' ' We might translate Sawkhara directly by ' actions ' if we understand this word 
in the wide sense in which it includes also, at the same time, the internal actions, 
the will and the wish." 

It is the formative element which shapes our existence and des- 
tiny. Oldenberg continues : 

"Buddhism teaches : ' My action is my possession, my action is my inheritance, 
my action is the womb which bears me, my action is the race to which I am akin, 
my action is my refuge.' (Anguttara Nikaya, Pancaka Nipita.) What appears to 
man to be his body is in truth ' the action ,of his past state which then assuming a 
form, realised through his endeavor, has become endowed with a tangible existence. ' " 

The Jewish-Christian world-conception represents us as the 
creatures of God. We are like vessels in the potter's hand ; some 
of us are made for noble purposes, others as vessels of impurity. 
Buddhists look upon our character and fate as the result of our own 
doings in our present and innumerable past existences. In this 
sense the Dhammapadaf says : 

' ' By oneself the evil is done ; by oneself one suffers. 
By oneself evil is left undone ; by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one can purify another. 
You yourself must make an effort. The Buddhas are only preachers. 
The way was preached by me when I understood the removal of the thorns in 
the flesh." 

* The customary transcription of this term is ' ' Samskara ' ' in Sanskrit and 
' ' Sahkhara " in Pali ; the dots over the " m " and " n " indicate that they are to be 
pronounced as "ng" in English. 

\ Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, pp. 46 and 67. 
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According to Buddhist doctrines, the souls of men continue to 
exist as they are impressed upon other generations by heredity and 
education. A man remains the same from yesterday until to-day, and 
from to-day until to-morrow, in so far as he consists of the same sangs- 
karas ; his character remains the same, exactly as a light burning 
several hours remains the same light, although the ilame is always 
fed by other particles of oil.* The man of the same character as 
you, is the same as you, in somewhat the same sense as two triangles 
of equal angles and sides are congruent. This is tersely expressed in 
the saying Tat twam asi, "That art thou," which Schopenhauer makes 
the cornerstone of ethics, for this view of the soul, recognising one- 
self in others, removes all motives of selfishness. 

There are two isolated passages in the Dhammapada which 
apparently are a contradiction of Buddha's doctrine of the illusion 
of self. We read in verse i6o : "Self is the lord of self. Who else 
could be the lord"; and in verse 323 : "A man who controls him- 
self enters the untrodden land through his own self-controlled self." 
Prof. Max Muller, who is himself a champion of the atman doctrine, 
makes the most of these passages, in proving that Buddha might 
have taught the existence of self. But his proposition is improbable 
in the face of so many other unequivocal statements. Moreover, 
the general meaning of the quoted sentences is unmistakable. There 
is no reference to the existence of a self in the sense of the Brah- 
manical atman. The author of these passages — whether Buddha 
himself, or a Buddhist, or, what is not improbable, some thinker 
older than Buddha — simply means that "by self-control alone man 
can attain salvation," but we have no right to interpret the words in 
a sense which would antagonise one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Buddhism. We must bear in mind that Buddha does not deny the 
existence of the idea of self in man. He only denies the existence 
of a soul-substratum such as was assumed under the name of self 
by the most prominent philosophers of his time. Buddha does not 
deny that there is an ego-consciousness in the soul. He only rejects 
the assumption that our ego-consciousness is the doer of our acts, 

* This simile is used in The Questions of Milinda. 
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and the thinker of our thoughts, or a kind of thing-in-itself behind 
our existence. 

There are many words which are used in various appHcations, 
implying radically different or even contradictory meanings, and 
the word " self " is in this respect no exception. Generally speak- 
ing, self is that idea in a man's mind which represents the totality 
of his existence, his bodily form, his senses and their activities, his 
thoughts, his emotions, his likes and dislikes, his aspirations and 
hopes. Far from proposing to exterminate self in this sense, Bud- 
dha's religion preaches the elevation and sanctification of every one's 
self, so much so that Oldenberg characterises the ethics of Bud- 
dhism as self-culture and self-discipline ("sittliche Arbeit an sich 
selbst "), as expressed in verse 239 of the Dhammapada: 

" Let a wise man blow oif the impurities of his self as a smith blows off the 
impurities of silver, one by one, little by little, and from time to time." 

When Buddhists speak of the illusion of self, denouncing the 
idea of self as the main cause of all evil, they mean that erroneous 
notion which not only hypostatises the idea of self into an indepen- 
dent being, but even makes of it the metaphysical agent of all our 
activities. The adoption of this metaphysical self-conception is 
said to warp all our thoughts and to dim our spiritual vision ; it 
makes us neglect the true substance of our soul for a mere shadow. 

Buddha, while denying the Brahmanical theory of the atman, 
offered a new solution of the problem of the soul. Says Rhys Davids 
in his " Hibbert Lectures," p. 29 : 

' ' The distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism was that it started a new line, 
that it looked upon the deepest questions men have to solve from an entirely differ- 
ent standpoint. It swept away from the field of its vision the whole of the great 
soul-theory which had hitherto so completely filled and dominated the minds of the 
superstitious and the thoughtful alike. For the first time in the history of the world, 
it proclaimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself and by himself, in 
this world, during this life, without any the least reference to God, or to gods, 
either great or small. Like the Upanishads, it placed the first importance on knowl- 
edge ; but it was no longer a knowledge of God, it was a clear perception of the real 
nature, as they supposed it to be, of men and things. And it added to the necessity 
of knowledge, the necessity of purity, of courtesy, of uprightness, of peace, and of 
a universal love far-reaching, grown great and beyond measure." 
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While Self, thus, that hypothetical agent behind the soul, disap- 
pears in the teachings of Buddhism, the conception soul or mind is 
not abolished and the idea of soul-transmigration gains a new im- 
portance. The pre-Buddhistic notion of a soul flitting about and 
seeking a new abode in another body was given up by Sakyamuni 
for the more correct idea of a transfer of the Sangskaras according to 
the law of Karma. Buddhism recognises the law of Karma as irre- 
fragable and bases upon it the unfailing justice of the moral law. 

Concerning the migration of souls underlying the moral of the 
Jataka-tales in the "Buddhist Birth Stories," Prof. Rhys Davids 
says in the preface to his translation, p. Ixxv : 

' ' The reader must of course avoid the mistake of importing Christian ideas 
into this Conclusion by supposing that the identity of the persons in the two stories 
is owing to the passage of a ' soul ' from the one to the other. Buddhism does not 
teach the Transmigration of Souls.* Its doctrine would be better summarised as the 
Transmigration of Character ; for it is entirely independent of the early and widely- 
prevalent notion of the existence within each human body of a distinct soul, or 
ghost, or spirit." 

The same author says in his manual of " Buddhism." p. 104 : 

"As one generation dies and gives way to another — the heir of the consequences 
of all its virtues and all its vices, the exact result of pre-existing causes ; so each in- 
dividual in the long chain of life inherits all, of good or evil, which all its prede- 
cessors have done or been ; and takes up the struggle towards enlightenment pre- 
cisely there, where they have left it." 

Speaking of Karma, Professor Davids explains the nature of 
Buddhism as follows : 

"Most forms of Paganism, past and present, teach men to seek for some sort of 
happiness here. Most other forms of belief say that this is folly, but the faithful 
and the holy shall find happiness hereafter, in a better world beyond. Buddhism 
maintains that the one hope is as hollow as the other ; that the consciousness of self 
is a delusion ; that the organised being, sentient existence, since it is not infinite, 
is bound up inextricably with ignorance, and therefore with sin, and therefore with 
sorrow. ' Drop then this petty foolish longing for personal happiness, ' Buddhism 
would say! 'Here it comes of ignorance, and leads to sin, which leads to sorrow; 
and there the conditions of existence are the same, and each new birth will leave 
you ignorant and finite still. There is nothing eternal ; the very cosmos itself is 

*I. e., of atmans. 
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passing away; nothing is, everything becomes ; and all that you see and feel, bodily 
or mentally, of yourself will pass away like everything else ; there will only remain 
the accumulated result of all your actions, words, and thoughts* Be pure then, and 
kind, not lazy in thought. Be awake, shake off your delusions, and enter resolutely 
on the " Path" which will lead you away from these restless, tossing waves of the 
ocean of life ; — the Path to the Joy and Rest of the Nirvana of Wisdom and Good- 
ness and Peace ! ' " 

Rhys Davids says : "There will only remain the accumulated 
result of all your actions, words, and thoughts. " True; but why 
does he say "only"? The accumulated result of your actions (viz., 
your sangskara) are your own being. They constitute your mind so 
long as you live, and there is no self behind them, no ego, no atman, 
no metaphysical soul-monad. Thus it appears that, according to 
Buddhist notions, we ourselves continue in the accumulated results 
of our actions. Since Prof. Rhys Davids fails to bear in mind that 
our Sangskaras are we ourselves, it is perhaps natural that he, al- 
though one of the profoundest of Buddhist scholars, does not, in spite 
of his perfect knowledge of facts, appreciate the importance of the 
Buddhistic conception of Karma and the migration of soul. I do 
not say that he misunderstands this part of the Buddhist doctrine ; 
but I say that he does not appreciate it. He continues the passage 
just quoted : 

' ' Strange is it and instructive that all this should have seemed not unattractive 
these 2,300 years and more to many despairing and earnest hearts — that they should 
have trusted themselves to the so seeming stately bridge which Buddhism has tried 
to build over the river of the mysteries and sorrows of life. They have been charmed 
and awed perhaps by the delicate or noble beauty of some of the several stones of 
which the arch is built ; they have seen that the whole rests on a more or less solid 
foundation of fact ; that on one side of the keystone is the necessity of justice, on 
the other the law of causality." 

Then, he adds : 

" But they have failed to see that the very keystone itself, the link between one 
life and another, is a mere word — this wonderful hypothesis, this airy nothing, this 
imaginary cause beyond the reach of reason — the individualised and individualising 
force of Karma. 

* Italics are ours. 
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Prof. Rhys Davids adds in a foot-note : 

' ' Individualised, in so far as the result of a man's actions is concentrated in the 
formation of a second sentient being ; individualising, in so far as it is the force by 
which different beings become one individual. In other respects the force of Karma 
is real enough." 

Modern science teaches that it is function which creates the 
organ, and, vice versa, the organ is but the visible result of innumer- 
able former functions. This may be considered as a modern restate- 
ment of the Buddhist doctrine of the Sangkharas. All the seeings of 
ancestral eyes continue to live in our eyes. Our ancestors are not 
dead ; they are still here in us ; and by ancestors the Buddhist un- 
derstands not only progenitors, but also those who formed our soul. 
Sakyamuni says to his father, that not he and his fathers, the Kings 
of the Sakya, but the Buddhas of former ages were his ancestry. 

In the name of Buddhism, I venture to make a reply to Prof. 
Rhys Davids : Buddhism has torn down the imaginary fence which 
separates man's self from other selves. He who fails to see the link 
between one life and another, or speaks of it as an "airy nothing," 
still holds to the illusion of self. He who abandons the idea of self 
must recognise the sameness of two souls consisting of the same 
Sangskaras. Otherwise we ought to deny also the sameness of the 
" I " of to-day and of yesterday. That which constitutes the identity 
of person in one and the same individual is only the continuity and 
the sameness of his character. The " I " of to-day has to take all the 
consequences of the actions which the " I " of yesterday performed. 
Thus the individualised Karma of future times will reap all that which 
the individualising Karma of the present time sows.* 

And, strange enough, this Buddhistic conception of the soul is 
quite in harmony with the views of the most prominent psycholo- 
gists of Europe. 

The objection may be urged against the Buddhist conception 
that we do not choose to look upon the men who in future times will 
represent the incarnation of our Karma as identical with ourselves ; 

* For an excellent restatement of the Buddhist conception of Karma from the 
pen of a famous naturalist, see the quotation from Professor Huxley's lecture on 
' ' Evolution and Ethics," on page 412 of the present number of The Monist. 
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we prefer to look upon them as altogether different beings. But 
here the Buddhists will have the advantage. The identity obtains 
whether it be recognised or not. It is real, for the laws of nature 
recognise it ; it is an established fact. These future incarnations of 
our Karma inherit our character, together with all its blessings and 
its curses, in the same way as "I " of to-day am benefited or ham- 
pered by my actions from the days of my childhood, it matters little 
whether I choose to recognise the identity of myself or not. 

We can have no proper conception of the action of the moral 
law until we understand the intercoherence of soul-life. So long as 
we cut it up into selves, we shall never cease to be puzzled with 
psychical, philosophical, and moral problems which appear insolva- 
ble and incomprehensible. 

The great majority of people who consider themselves as ortho- 
dox Christians are no doubt believers in the atman theory of the 
soul, postulating a self as the agent behind soul-life and looking 
upon it as the soul proper ; yet the great representative authorities 
of Christian orthodoxy, such men as the Apostle St. Paul, Thomas 
Aquinas, Eckhart, Tauler, Ignatius Loyola, and many others show 
strong tendencies to the doctrine of anatman, or the surrender of 
the self as the soul proper. We are shocked at the nihilism of the 
Buddhist whose highest aspiration it is to root out his soul, viz., his 
atman or self, in order to attain Nirvana and become a Buddha, but 
we take no offence when St. Paul says : "I am crucified with Christ, 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me." 

THE MEANING OF NIRVINA. 

We have learned that it is as natural as it is erroneous for men 
exclusively trained in Western modes of thought, to look upon the 
principal doctrine of Buddhist psychology as a bare and flat denial 
of the soul. In the same way and for similar reasons it is as natural 
as it is erroneous for Western minds educated in Christian schools 
to look upon the Nirvana of Buddhism as an annihilation, and to 
characterise Buddhist ethics as quietism. 

Nirvana, the ideal goal of the fully enlightened disciple of Bud- 
dha, is the most important term in the religious system of Buddhism ; 
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it is the corner-stone of the whole structure, and yet, judgipg from 
the various interpretations of the word and the controversies that 
have been waged about its meaning, its application must be either 
very ambiguous, or it contains great difficulties for Western minds. 

The common definition of "Nirvana" among all Buddhists is 
"deliverance," viz., deliverance from evil, or salvation. The ques- 
tion is, what is the nature of this deliverance? 

The etymology of the word is obvious enough. Nirvana means 
"extinction," viz., the "extinction of self," which is generally sup- 
posed to be the definition of the term given by the Hinayana school 
of the old southern Buddhism.* Those representatives of the Maha- 
yana school of Japan, however, who visited the World's Parliament 
of Religions, are wont to describe Nirvana as "the complete attain- 
ment of truth." In their conception, Nirvana is attained by the ex- 
tinction of the illusion of self, with all it implies, covetousness, lust, 
and all sinful desires. 

The main issue of all the discussions concerning the term Nir- 
vana is the problem whether it must be conceived as a positive or a 
negative state of existence, as an eternal rest or a life in paradise, 
as a complete annihilation or the bliss of absolute perfection. In 
order to settle this much mooted question, not by an a priori off- 
hand method, but by systematically consulting the old Buddhist 
authorities, the Professors F. Max Muller and Childers have col- 
lected and compared great numbers of passages in which the word 
Nirvana occurs, and the result is that "there is not one passage 
which would require that its meaning should be annihilation, " while 
■"most, if not all," would thereby "become perfectly unintelligible." 

* Northern Buddhists make a distinction between Hinayana or ' ' small vehicle " 
(viz., of salvation) and MahHyana or "great vehicle"; the former is the Southern, 
the latter the Northern school of Buddhist thought ; the former prefers to some ex- 
tent negative and philosophically strict definitions, while the latter aims at positive 
and religious expressions ; the former represents upon the whole more faithfully 
the historical traditions of Buddha, while the latter, in their aspiration to extend 
salvation to the broad masses of mankind, have admitted many fantastical elements. 
We must add, however, that these contrasts are in reality not so sweeping as they 
appear in a general formula, and the distinction of the Hinayana and the MahS- 
yana, although very convenient for certain purposes, is admissible only within cer- 
tain limits. 
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The proposition has been made that there are several kinds of 
Nirvana, but Professor Childers regards this theory as a complete 
failure ; he says : 

"An extraordinary error, originating, I think, with Burnouf, and repeated un- 
suspectingly by several eminent European scholars, has done much to involve the 
question of Nirvana in needless doubt and obscurity. It is the belief that there are 
three degrees of NirvSna, viz., Nibb&na, Parinibbdna, and MahSparinibbana (ordi- 
nary Nirvana, complete Nirvina, and the great complete Nirvdna). This idea is 
strangely wide of the truth, for ParinibbSna means merely NirvSna, or the attain- 
ment of NirvSna, and Mahaparinibbina means nothing more than the death of 
Buddha." 

Professor Oldenberg states the problem of Nirvana in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" Some have thought to find the answer to this question contained in the word 
Nirvana itself , i.e., 'Extinction.' It seemed the most obvious construction that 
extinction is an extinction of being in the Nothing. But doubts were soon expressed 
as to the propriety of so summary a disposal of this question. It was quite allow- 
able to speak of an extinction in the case — and the term was most incontrovertibly 
used by the Indians in the case — where being was not annihilated, but where it, 
freed from the glowing heat of suffering, had found the path to the cool repose o£ 
painless happiness. Max Miiller has above all others maintained with warm elo- 
quence the notion of Nirvana as the completion but not as an extinction of being. 
His position is, that although later Buddhist metaphysicians have undoubtedly re- 
garded the Nothing as the supreme object of all effort, yet the original teaching of 
Buddha and the ancient order of his disciples was different : for them the Nirvana 
was nothing more than the entry of the spirit upon its rest, an eternal beatitude, 
which is as highly exalted above the joys, as it is above the sorrow, of the transitory 
world. Would not, asks Max Miiller, a religion, which lands us at last in the Noth- 
ing, cease to be a religion ? It would no longer be what every religion ought to be 
and purports to be, a bridge from the temporal to the eternal, but it would be a de- 
lusive gangway, which suddenly breaks off and shoots a man, just when he fancies 
he has reached the goal of the eternal, into the abyss of annihilation." 

Professor Rhys Davids sums up his discussion of the meaning 
of Nirvana in the following words : 

" It is the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind and heart, which 
would otherwise, according to the great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed 
individual existence. That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart ; and it is complete 
when that opposite condition is reached. Nirvana is therefore the same thing as 
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a sinless, calm state ot mind ; and i£ translated at all, may best, perhaps, be ren- 
dered ' holiness ' — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect peace, goodness, 
and wisdom." 

Professor Childers presents us with a careful exposition of the 
problem in his "Pali Dictionary," sub voce Nibbana, the Pali word 
for Nirvana. He says : 

"The difficulty is this. It is true that many expressions are used of Nirvana 
which seem to imply annihilation, but on the other hand, other equally numerous 
and equally forcible expressions are used which clearly point to blissful existence. 
Thus Nirvdna is called Freedom from Human Passion, Purity, Holiness, Bliss, 
Happiness, the End of Suffering, the Cessation of Desire, Peace, Calm, Tranquil- 
lity, and so on. How is this discrepancy to be reconciled ? I reply, the word nib- 
bAna is applied to two different things, first that annihilation of being which is the 
goal of Buddhism, and secondly, the state of blissful sanctification called arahatta, 
or Arhatship, which terminates in annihilation. This fact at once explains the 
apparent contradiction. 

' 'At first sight it may appear inexplicable that the same term should be applied to 
two things so different as annihilation and blissful existence ; but I think I am able 
to show that after all the phenomenon may be easily accounted for. . . . Thus, if we 
say ' Nirvana is the reward of a virtuous life, ' this may, strictly speaking, mean that 
annihilation is the reward of a virtuous life ; but since annihilation cannot be ob- 
tained without Arhatship, the idea that Arhatship is the reward of a virtuous life, 
inevitably presents itself to the mind at the same time. 

' 'Although expressions like ' extinction is bliss ' may sound strange or even 
ridiculous to us, who have from our earliest infancy been taught that bliss consists 
in eternal life, to a Buddhist, who has always been taught that existence is an evil, 
they appear perfectly natural and familiar : this is a mere question of education 
and association ; the words ' extinction is bliss ' convey to the mind of a Buddhist 
the same feeling of enthusiastic longing, the same consciousness of sublime truth, 
that the words 'eternal life is bliss' convey to a Christian." 

Thus we have according to Professor Childers the bliss of Ar- 
hatship and the complete extinction of being, one as the cause of 
the other. The Arhat, on reaching the goal of Nirvana, ceases to 
exist as an individual person. He says : 

"The doctrine of Buddha on this subject is perfectly explicit ; he even pre- 
dicted his own death. Now, to be the ultimate goal of Buddhism, Arhatship must 
be an eternal state, for if it be not eternal, it must sooner or later terminate, either 
in annihilation, or in a state which is not blissful, in either case it is not the goal of 
Buddhism. But since Arhats die Arhatship is not an eternal state, and therefore it 
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is not the goal of Buddhism. It is almost superfluous to add that not only is there 
no trace in the Buddhist scriptures of the Arhats continuing to exist after death, 
but it is deliberately stated in innumerable passages, with all the clearness and 
emphasis of which language is capable, that the Arhat does not live again after 
death, but ceases to exist. There is probably no doctrine more distinctive of (pakya- 
muni's original teaching than that of the annihilation of being." 

This solution appears to be nihilistic ; but it seems to me that 
the complete annihilation of Gautama Siddhartha does not imply 
the complete annihilation of Buddha. Buddha is said to have en- 
tered Nirvana when he died. Yet at the same time we are told that 
Buddha had attained Nirvana already during his life. Indeed, en- 
lightenment and Nirvana are, among all Buddhists of the Hinayana 
as well as the Mahayana exact synonyms. Nirvana, the extinction 
of the, illusion of self, is the condition of enlightenment, or perfect 
understanding of truth. A Buddha is an ideal construction of a man 
in whom all error and the consequences of error, desires, and sin, 
have been abrogated ; his will is purified, his thoughts are undimmed 
by illusions, and his mind consists of a perfect knowledge of truth. 

There is among orthodox Buddhists no doubt at all that when 
a Buddha dies his physical existence is dissolved into its elements ; 
and this dissolution is regarded as a final deliverance of that part of 
man's nature which is the cause of pain and suffering ; but the truth, 
being that element which constitutes his Buddhahood, remains. 
The life in the flesh is ended, but the life in Nirvana continues. 
Now, as Buddhahood is considered the aim of all evolution of life, 
while the by-paths of sin and error, which consist in circles of use- 
less • migrations, lead us away from our goal, Buddha is praised for 
having escaped the painful repetition of the course of migrations. 
A Buddha has reached the goal and has attained eternity. He is re- 
born into the world of error, only to appear as a teacher to point out 
to others the escape from illusion, sin, and death. 

According to the orthodox Buddhist conception there is no 
doubt about it that the incarnation of Buddha in the person of Gau- 
tama Siddhartha has passed away. Gautama has died and his body 
will not be resurrected. But Buddha continues to live in the body 
of the Dharma, i. e., the law or religion of Buddha; and, in so far 
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as he is the truth, he is immortal and eternal. The whole world may 
break to pieces, but Buddha will not die. The words of Buddha are 
imperishable. We read in the "Buddhist Birth Stories" the follow- 
ing remarkable passage which strongly reminds us of Matthew xxiv, 
35.* One of the Bodhisattvas, taking the resolution of becoming a 
Buddha, says : 

' ' The Buddhas speak not doubtful words, the Conquerors speak not vain words, 

There is no falsehood in the Buddhas, — verily I shall become a Buddha. 

As a clod cast into the air doth surely fall to the ground, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

As the death of all mortals is sure and constant. 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

As the rising of the sun is certain when night has faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

As the roaring of a lion who has left his den is certain. 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

As the delivery of women with child is certain. 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting." 

Christ, when taking leave of his disciples, comforts them, say- 
ing, ' ' Lo I am with you alway even unto the end of the world, " and 
Buddha expresses the same idea when in the hour of his death the 
Mallas are anxious to behold the Blessed One. Buddha says : 

" Seeking the way, you must exert yourselves and strive with diligence — it is 
not enough to have seen me ! Walk, as I have commanded you ; get rid of all the 
tangled net of sorrow ; 

" Walk in the way with steadfast aim. ... A sick man depending on the heal- 
ing power of medicine, 

' ' Gets rid of all his ailments easily without beholding the physician. He who 
does not do what I command sees me in vain, this brings no profit ; 

' ' Whilst he who lives far off from where I am, and yet walks righteously, is 
ever near me ! A man may dwell beside me, and yet, being disobedient, be far 
away from me." {Sacred Books of the East, XIX, pp. 289-290.) 

He who knows the truth and leads a life of truth, walking in 
the eightfold path of righteousness, has attained to Nirvana and is 
with Buddha. And this view can only be called nihilism if Truth 
is an unmeaning word, and if moral aspirations are destructive of 
life. 

* Cf. also Mark xiii, 31 ; Luke xvi, 17 ; Luke xxi, 33. 
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There are many synonyms and explanatory epithets of Nirvana, 
among which are such expressions as the Imperishable, the Infinite, 
the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Supreme, the Transcendent, the 
Formless, the Void, the Unconditioned, the Goal, the Other Shore, 
Rest, the True or the Truth. Nirvana is compared to "an island 
which no flood can overwhelm," to a " city of peace," the "jewelled 
realm of happiness," "an escape from the dominion of Mara," the 
tempter, or the evil one ; and the disciple of Buddha, we are told, 
will overcome "the world, the world of Yama,* and the world of 
gods." The Siamese always refer to it as in the phrases "Nirvana 
is a place of comfort where there is no care ; lovely is the glorious 
realm of Nirvana." In Chapter XXVI of the Dhammapada we read : 

' ' When you have understood the destruction of all that was made, you will 
understand that which was not made." 

The most negative term of all the synonyms of Nirvana is the 
word " the Void," and its mere existence in Buddhist books appears 
to favor the nihilistic conception of Buddhism. But what, in that 
case, shall we make of such expressions as "the voidness alone is 
self-existent and perfect"? The "abstract" may be a more appro- 
priate translation than "the void," at least it would be less objec- 
tionable to those who have devoted themselves to the study of the 
philosophers of abstract thought. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand the reason why an idea 
such as hoUowness or emptiness or voidness, which to us denotes 
the absence of existence, has become pregnant with meaning in other 
languages ; and we must b6 careful not to impute the negativism of 
our speech to the thought of others. Thus we find, on an old palm- 
leaf manuscript written in Sanskrit and preserved since 609 A. D. 
in the Buddhist monastery of Horiuzi, Japan, "emptiness" identi- 
fied with "form "; f and that most remarkable philosopher of China, 
Laou-tze, gives us the key to the probable solution of the problem 
when he says in "Tao-Teh-King," XI : 

» The god of Death 

f See page 48 in The Ancient Palmleaves, edited by F. Max Miiller and Bunyin 
Nanjio. Appendix by G. Biihler. (Oxford, 1884.) 
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"The thirty spokes unite in the one nave ; but it is on the empty space (for the 
axle), that the use of the wheel depends. Clay is fashioned into vessels ; but it is 
on their empty hoUowness that their use depends. The door and windows are cut 
out (from the walls) to form an apartment ; but it is on the empty space (within), 
that its use depends. Therefore, what has a (positive) existence serves for profitable 
adaptation, and what has not that for (actual) usefulness." 

Buddha himself abstained from making any positive statements 
as to the nature of Nirvana. Whether we call it by positive or nega- 
tive names is a matter of indifference and does not conduce to holi- 
ness. In this sense Buddha answers the question of Malukya : 
"Does the Tathagata live on beyond death or does he not live on 
beyond death ? " Buddha says : 

" If a man were struck by a poisoned arrow, and his friends and relatives called 
in a skilful physician, what if the wounded man said, ' I shall not allow my wound 
treated until I know who the man is by whom I have been wounded, whether he is 
a noble, a BrShman, a Vaijya, or Qudra,' — or if he said, 'I shall not allow my 
wound to be treated until I know what they call the man who has wounded me, 
and of what family he is, whether he is tall, or small, or of middle stature, and how 
his weapon was made with which he has struck me.' " 

This much is certain, that Buddha, while speaking of the bliss 
of Nirvana, denied the continued existence of man's individualised 
body. Arhatship was eternal to him, but the Arhat dies. 

Surrounded by these difficulties and contradictory opinions, let 
us bear in mind how close the resemblance is between the Buddhist 
idea of Nirvana and the Christian hope of Heaven. It has often 
been remarked that many passages of the sacred writings of Bud- 
dhism would remain perfectly intelligible if we replace the word 
Nirvana by Heaven. This would, in one respect, be very mislead- 
ing ; Christians cling to the idea that in heaven the personality of 
the soul is preserved as a separate and discrete entity. The Chris- 
tian hope of resurrection longs for a preservation of the ego, not 
of the mind. And on this point Buddhism is very unequivocal. 
Buddha denies the existence of any soul-substratum, or ego- entity; 
he rejects the old Brahmanical doctrine of the atman, or self, which 
is said to be the transcendental subject of man's sensations, thoughts, 
and volitions. But while there is an obvious difference between 
Nirvana and Heaven, there is also a close resemblance not only of 
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allegorical expressions and in descriptions of mystics, but also in 
the attempt at defining its nature in exact terms. There are some 
remarkable passages in the New Testament, oneof which indicates 
not less clearly that the final aim of Christ's mission is the oblitera- 
tion of personality by saying, "that God may be all in all," (I Cor. 
XV, 28) and this final aim is characterised in the words ; "There 
remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God" (Hebr. iv, 9). 
Comparing this rest to a great Sabbath the Apostle says : " He that 
is entered into his rest, he also has ceased from his own works as 
God did from his. Let us labor therefore to enter into that rest. " 
And Jesus himself says, "Take my yoke upon you . . . and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls." In the face of these passages we can 
scarcely say that Christianity regards Heaven as a locality, and when 
we try to define positively what the orthodox Christian position is, 
or ought to be, we shall find ourselves implicated in no less intricate 
historico-philological problems than our Pali scholars are in their 
investigations of Nirvana. When Christian missionaries discovered 
some Christian color-prints of Jesus and biblical stories in Thibet, 
the Lama (as we read in Schlagintweit's "Buddhism in Thibet," p. 
99) presented to them his view of the Christian salvation, as follows : 

" Christianity does not afford final emancipation. According to the principles 
of their religion, he said, the pious are rewarded with a re-birth amongst the ser- 
vants o£ the supreme God, when they are obliged to pass an eternity in reciting 
hymns, psalms, and prayers in his glory. Such beings, he argued, are consequently 
not yet freed from metempsychosis, for who can assert that in the event of their re- 
laxing in the duty assigned them, they shall not be expelled from the world where 
God resides and in punishment be re-born in the habitation of the wretched." 

Schlagintweit adds : 

" He must have heard of the expulsion of the bad angels from Heaven." 

The Lamaistic misconception of the Christian Heaven seems to 
be analogous to the Christian misconception of the Buddhist Nir- 
vana. One is quite as excusable as the other. 

Schlagintweit says, that "genuine Buddhism rejects the idea of 
a particular locality being appropriated to Nirvana," and Nagasena 
says to King Milinda, "Nirvana is wherever the precepts can be 
observed ... it may be anywhere." When these passages are com- 
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pared with the doctrine of Jesus, who says: "The kingdom of God is 
within you," we should not be astonished to find some mystic La- 
mas of Thibet declare that since the Christian doctrine of Heaven, 
according to Christ's own teaching, does not imply the positive ex- 
istence of a domain somewhere in space, it implies an utter and 
desolate nihilism. 

Schlagintweit * says : "The sacred Buddhist books declare at 
every occasion that it is impossible positively to define the attributes 
and properties of Nirvana. " A Thibetan Buddhist scholar might 
say the same thing to his countrymen in explanation of the Chris- 
tian conception of Heaven. 

If we were to hunt for Christian expressions of Heaven which 
are similar to the Buddhist similes of Nirvana, we could find plenty 
of them, especially in the sermons of the mystics. Those who are in- 
clined to philosophical speculation present the closest approach to 
a so-called negative formulation : Heaven, not otherwise than Nir- 
vana, is praised as an utter extermination of self ; self disappears in 
the omnipresence c3f God, and reappears only as the transfigured 
standard-bearer of the cause of righteousness. 

Whether or not this view is to be regarded as nihilism should be 
judged from the course of ethics which is derived from it. If Bud- 
dhistic ethics are correctly characterised as quietism, we can justly 
classify its doctrines as nihilism. Now we find that the same objections 
made by Western people must have been made in Buddha's time by 
men trained in the schools of Brahmanism ; there is a passage in the 
Mahavagga in which Buddha very plainly expounds his view of ac- 
tion and non-action He admits that he teaches a certain kind of 
quietism, but he vigorously rejects the quietism of indolence and in- 
activity. We read in VI, 31, 4 : 

" Siha, the general, said to the Blessed One : 'I have heard, Lord, that the 
Samawa Gotama denies the result of actions ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action, 
and in this doctrine he trains his disciples. Now, Lord, those who speak thus, . . . 
do they say the truth or do they bear false witness against the Blessed One, and pass 
off a spurious Dhamma as your Dhamma ? ' " 

*L. c, p. 99. 
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The answer given by Buddha is as follows : 

' ' There is a way, Siha, in which one speaking truly could say of me : ' The 
Sama»a Gotama denies action ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action ; and in this 
doctrine he trains his disciples.' 

' 'And again, Siha, there is a way in which one speaking truly could say of me : 
' The Samawa Gotama maintains action ; he teaches the doctrine of action ; and in 
this doctrine he trains his disciples.' 

"And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could say of me : ' The 
Sama«a Gotama denies action ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action ; and in this 
doctrine he trains his disciples ? ' I teach, Siha, the not-doing of such actions as are 
unrighteous, either by deed, or by word, or by thought ; I teach the not bringing 
about of the manifold conditions (of heart) which are evil and not good. In this 
way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me : 'The Sama«a Gotama, etc' 

"And in which way is it, Siha, that one speaking truly could say of me : ' The 
Sama»a Gotama maintains action ; he teaches the doctrine of action ; and in this 
doctrine he trains his disciples ? ' I teach, Siha, the doing of such actions as are 
righteous, by deed, by word, and by thought : I teach the bringing about of the 
manifold conditions (of heart) which are good and not evil. In this way, etc." 

In the same strain Buddha explains his doctrine of annihilation 
and contemptibleness, not as an absolute annihilation, but as an 
annihilation of sin and man's hankering after sin. He says : 

"I proclaim, Siha, the annihilation of lust, of ill-will, of delusion. . . . 

" I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible. . . . 

' ' He who has freed himself, Siha, from all conditions (of heart) which are evil 
and not good, which ought to be burned away, who has rooted them out, and has 
done away with them as a palm tree is rooted out, so that they are destroyed and 
cannot grow up again — such a person do I call accomplished in Tapas." * {Sacrea 
Books of the East, Vol. XVII, pp. no, 114.) 

Far from preaching quietism, Buddha's sermons, parables, and 
sentences abound in exhortations to indefatigable and energetic ac- 
tivity. We read in the Dhammapada : 

" He who does not rouse himself when it is time to rise, who though young and 
strong, is full of sloth, whose will and thought are weak, that lazy and idle man will 
never find the way to knowledge [enlightenment] . 

" If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it vigorously." f 

*The literal meaning of Tapas is "burning"; it means self -mortification. 
Buddha rejects self- mortification and substitutes for it the eradication of all sinfu 
desire. 

\Ibid.. pp. 68 and 75. 
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The difficulty to a Western mind in the comprehension of the 
term Nirvana lies mainly in our habit of conceiving the nature of 
the soul in the old Brahmanical sense of an ego-entity as the doer 
of our acts, the perceiver of our sensations, and the thinker of our 
thoughts. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he who denies the 
existence of that metaphysical being is understood by people edu- 
cated in our present modes of thought as denying the existence of 
our soul itself. 

Buddha taught the non-existence of the self, and understood by 
self the atman of the philosophers of his time. Again and again he 
inculcates the emphatic injunction that the illusion of self must be 
overcome. The illusion of self is the secret cause of all selfishness ; 
it begets all those evil desires (covetousness, greed of power, and 
lust) of which man must free himself. As soon as the illusion of 
self is overcome, we cease to think of injuring others for the benefit 
of ourselves. 

The Buddhist conception of Nirvana is most assuredly not the 
annihilation of thought, but its completion and perfection. We read 
in the Dhammapada, verse 21 : 

" Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness the path of 
death. Those who are in earnest do not die ; those who are thoughtless are as if 
dead already." 

This does not savor of nihilism. 

Buddhism is commonly classified as pessimism. This is true 
in so far as the Buddhist recognises the existence of suffering, but 
it is not true if by pessimism is to be understood that world-pain 
which gives up life and the duties of life in despair. Says Olden- 
berg, speaking of the Buddhist canon : 

" Some writers have often represented the tone prevailing in it, as if it were 
peculiarly characterised by a feeling of melancholy which bewails in endless grief 
the unreality of being. In this they have altogether misunderstood Buddhism. The 
true Buddhist certainly sees in this world a state of continuous sorrow, but this sor- 
row only awakes in him a feeling of compassion for those who are yet in the world; 
for himself he feels no sorrow or compassion, for he knows he is near his goal which 
stands awaiting him, noble beyond all else." 

The good tidings of Buddha's religion are not so much the 
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recognition of the existence of pain and care as the conquest of evil 
and the escape from suffering. The following verses from the 
Dhammapada have no pessimistic ring : 

"Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate us ! Among men who 
hate us, let us dwell free from hatred ! 

' ' Let us live happily then, free from ailments among the ailing ! Among men 
who are ailing, let us dwell free from ailments ! 

' ' Let us live happily then, free from greed among the greedy ! Among men 
who are greedy, let us dwell free from greed ! " 

The Buddhist Nirvana, accordingly, can only be conceived as a 
negative condition by those who are still entangled in the illusion of 
self. Nirvana is not death but eternal life, not annihilation but im- 
mortality, not destruction but indestruptibility. Were truth and 
morality negative, Nirvana would be negative also ; as they are posi- 
tive. Nirvana is positive. The soul of every man continues in what 
Buddhists call his Karma, and he who attains Buddhahood becomes 
thereby identical with truth itself, which is everlasting and orrinipres- 
ent, pervading not only this world system, but all other worlds that 
are to be in the future. For truth is the same to-day as it will be 
to-morrow. Truth is the water of life, it is the ambrosia of the soul. 
The more our mind rids itself of selfishness and partakes of the 
truth, the higher shall we rise into that domain where all tribula- 
tions and anxieties have disappeared, for there sin is blotted out and 
death conquered. 

Editor, 



